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the topography, with the antiquities, and with the 
“roll of honour.” Mr. Morris, for example, as¬ 
signs the magnificent examples of igneous sills, 
lava-flows, and tuffs, that contribute so much to 
the scenery of Merionethshire, to the Archaean 
era. The great scarp of Cader Idris, appropri¬ 
ately figured, is ascribed to ash. The memoir of 
the Geological Survey on North Wales would have 
supplied accurate information. The wealth of 
historic features in the county is well illustrated; 
the noble roadways are properly extolled; and the 
charmingly printed landscapes should send many 
a visitor southward from the better-known dis¬ 
trict of Snowdonia. 

In Northumberland Mr. Haselhurst has a still 
more attractive field. We turn with equal pleasure 
to his descriptions of Bamburgh, the superb valley 
of the Tyne, and the Roman Wall, “as much a 
road as a wall,” as he well remarks. For us, 
Northumberland centres in Hexham, within shelter 
of the Wall, and the land beyond seems wild and 
Pictish. Others, however, will prefer Rothbury 
or Alnwick; and it is hard to remember that the 
rich lands from Coldstream to Berwick are part 
of the border country, equally with Cheviot and 
Carter Fell. Northumberland has preserved much 
of its ancient character; the women workers in 
the fields (p. 71), who are so noticeable to the 
stranger, may be a tradition from a time when 
every man was employed in arms. The smoke 
of Newcastle is merely a displeasing local episode 
in a county that includes Corstopitum and “the 
strength and help of Joyous Card.” 

(4) The Cambridge University Press has placed 
a series of “ Provincial Geographies of India ” 
under the editorship of Sir T. H. Holland, which 
is in itself a sufficient guarantee. The mode of 
production and the illustrations are in every way 
worthy of the publishers, and make the low price 
seem more surprising. A feature of our age 
which too often passes unnoticed is that the cost 
of good books has steadily gone down. Such a 
volume as this on Madras should be in the library, 
not only of geographers, but of teachers of im¬ 
perial history. Anthropological details are abun¬ 
dant, and a tale of the suspension of two dacoits 
in iron cages, apparently under British rule, finds 
its way somehow into a chapter on mountains, 
while the demon Biraiya figures in that on rivers. 
The author has the power of sustaining interest; 
he knows the country and the people, and we 
are glad to know them in his company. The 
quaint Ostracion cornutus (p. 33), the fish that 
-was once a cow, until its grazing-ground was 
converted into an island, shows how legends may 
record actual earth-changes. Mr. Thurston has 
the invaluable gift of sympathy, which makes him 
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write of “ the delightful group of baby elephants ” 
in a seventh-century bas-relief, and allows him to 
touch on native customs without a trace of the 
old-time condescension. The modesty of the 
editor, to whom the term charnockite is due, may 
account for the absence of any explanation of the 
special characters of this rock (p. 57). 

G. A. J. C. 


GENETICS. 

(1) Elemente der Exakten Erblichkeitslehre mit 
Grundsiigen Biologischen Variations statistik. 
By Prof. W. Johannsen. Zweite Deutsche 
Ausgabe in 30 Vorlesungen. Pp. xi + 723. 
(Jena : Gustav Fischer, 1913.) Price 13 marks. 

(2) Selektionsprinzip und Probleme der Art- 
bildung. Ein Handbuch des Darwinismus. By 
Prof. Ludwig Plate. Vierte Auflage. Pp. xv 
+ 650. (Leipzig and Berlin : W. Engelmann, 
1913.) Price 16 marks. 

(3) Einfuhrung indie Vererbungswissenschaft. By 
Prof. R. Goldschmidt. Zweite Auflage. Pp. 
xii + 546. (Leipzig and Berlin : W. Engel¬ 
mann, 1913.) Price 13 marks. 

(4) The Meaning of Evolution. By Prof. S. C. 
Schmucker. Pp. 298. (New York : The 
Macmillan Company ; London : Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1913.) Price 6 s. 6 d. net. 

HE great interest taken at the present time 
in the subjects included under the compre¬ 
hensive term “genetics” is illustrated by the fact 
that second or later editions of three standard 
works in German on the subject, each consisting 
of more than 500 pages, were published in 1913. 
It is inevitable that books of this kind should over¬ 
lap to some extent, but they do so much less than 
their titles might lead one to expect. That they 
are so different is due partly to the great extent 
of the subject, which makes it possible for books 
to deal with different sides of it without encroach¬ 
ing on one another to any great extent, and partly 
to the wide differences of opinion which still exist, 
resulting in very different treatment of similar 
classes of facts. 

(1) The first German edition of Johannsen’s 
“Elemente der exakten Erblichkeitslehre” (1909) 
was reviewed in Nature of October 7, 1909, before 
the author’s work on inheritance in “pure lines” 
had received the widespread recognition which has 
since been accorded to it. The book is now 
generally known to students of heredity, and our 
account need only describe the changes in the 
second edition. It has been enlarged from twenty- 
five to thirty lectures (from 515 to 723 pages), and 
as the illustrations are confined to a few diagrams, 
it has become a very big book. New chapters 
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have been added on inheritance in pure lines, and 
on the effects of environment, besides a large 
amount of new matter in the old chapters. A 
considerable part of the added matter refers to 
the more recent developments of Mendelian work; 
four lectures on this subject are almost entirely 
new, and include discussions of such matters as 
sex-limited inheritance and sex-determination, 
genetic coupling and repulsion, sterility, etc. 
Papers published during 1913 are referred to, but 
although up-to-date, the book is far more than 
a mere compilation, it rather presents the author’s 
view of the subject illustrated by examples chosen 
from the work of many investigators. It is, of 
course, impossible that in so large a book, dealing 
with matters which are still the subject of contro¬ 
versy, there should not be much with which many 
readers will disagree. But of the book as a whole 
our chief criticism is that it is too long; although 
one could ill spare the many half-humorous touches 
which reveal the author’s kindly personality and 
enthusiasm, yet 700 pages of closely printed 
German are more than the majority of us have 
time to read. As a book of reference it should 
be accessible to every student, but it is written to 
be read, rather than referred to. 

(2) The third edition of Plate’s “ Selektions- 
prinzip und Probleme der Artbildung ” has also 
been reviewed in Nature (October 15, 1908), so 
that in this case also only' the changes introduced 
in the fourth edition need be referred to. As men¬ 
tioned in the preface, the chief alteration is the 
omission of the section on alternative inheritance, 
since this is dealt with in the author’s “ Verer- 
bungslehre mit besonderer Berucksichtigung des 
Menschen (reviewed in Nature, May 22, 1913). 
This omission is counterbalanced by a great en¬ 
largement of the chapter on inheritance of acquired 
characters, so that the total size of the book is 
increased by more than 150 pages and many 
figures. This enlargement is due, to a consider¬ 
able extent, to a full account of the experiments 
of Kammerer and others, which have been pub¬ 
lished since the previous edition was issued. The 
author’s general attitude is illustrated by his state¬ 
ment in the preface that “de Vries has mis¬ 
represented the views of Darwin, and that his 
mutations are identical with Darwin’s individual 
variations ; and “ dass nur Lamarckismus und 
Selektionismus zusammen die Entstehung der 
Anpassungen und der Arten verstandlich machen.” 
The book is very valuable as a summary, but 
appears to us insufficiently critical in the case of 
some of the examples cited. 

(3) Goldschmidt’s “ Einfiihrung in die Ver- 
erbungs Wissenschaft ” (second edition) belongs 
to a somewhat different category. It consists of 
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twenty-two lectures, and is based, as the preface 
tells us, on the author’s university course on the 
subject. It has the merits and defects of this 
kind of treatment; that is to say, its title correctly 
describes it as an introduction to, rather than a 
treatise on, genetics. It is expository rather than 
critical, and in places leaves an unsatisfactory 
sense of not getting to the bottom of the subject. 
It covers a wide range of subjects, is well illus¬ 
trated, has a useful bibliography, and throughout 
contains much valuable matter. This is especially 
the case where it deals with the author’s special 
branch of the subject, the inheritance of secondary 
sexual characters. In particular, the author’s 
hypothesis of varying “ potency ” of the factors 
for secondary sexual characters, and of the sex- 
factors themselves, is perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing section of the book (lecture xviii.). He con- 
I siders that in certain circumstances a zygote 
! which contains factors which would normally pro¬ 
duce one sex may develop into a hermaphrodite, 
or even an individual of the other sex in con¬ 
sequence of “ Potenzverschiebung ” of the sex- 
factors. Lack of space prevents our giving an 
adequate account of the hypothesis, which may 
have important bearing on the theory of sex-deter¬ 
mination. In places the book conveys the im¬ 
pression of haste, and it would perhaps be 
improved if fewer examples were described, and 
these treated more fully. 

(4) Prof. Schmucker’s “Meaning of Evolution” 
belongs to quite a different class. It is a popular 
book on the general principles of the evolution 
theory, and makes no claim to be an original con¬ 
tribution to the subject. One of its objects is to 
show that there is no necessary inconsistency be¬ 
tween a belief in organic evolution and religion. 
It is in general pleasantly written, but does not 
differ conspicuously from other books of the same 
type. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Marine Reptiles 
of the Oxford Clay. Based on the Leeds Collec¬ 
tion in the British Museum (Natural History). 
Part ii. By Dr. C. W. Andrew's. Pp. xxiv + 
206 + xiii plates. (London: British Museum 
(Natural History). Longmans, Green and Co., 
1913.) Price 25s. 

The scientific value of the remains obtained by 
Messrs. Leeds from the Oxford Clay near Peter¬ 
borough is exemplified by the groups forming the 
subject of the present, and concluding, volume of 
this excellent and exhaustive catalogue. In order 
to realise this, a visit is almost essential to the 
Natural History Museum, where a mounted skele¬ 
ton of the pliosaurian Peloneustes will come as a 
revelation to those unacquainted with the state of 
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